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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. |O, my friend, look not at the difficulty of any 

— duty thou mayst be called to, but look at the 

PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, strength of him who calls thee to it, and he will 

No. 324 South Fifth Street, enable thee to go through every trying circum- 

PUTLAREE PETA, stance, and bring thee safe upon the banks of 

Brery Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, paya-| deliverance, where thou mayst sing to thy well- 

Five Dollars, SO NSE Th ER oe beloved, who is altogether lovely, and the chief- 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | ¢St of ten thousand. But I say unto thee again, 

free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | look into thy own heart; for there must the 

The postage on this paper, paid in advance at the | work be wrought: for the end of all means is to 

office where it is received, in this State, is only 13/ direct men to Christ within, the hope of glory. 

cents per annum ; if out of the State, to any part of It was said of the law, that that was only as a 
the United States, 26 cents. Se ’ : 

te a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. Beware of 

seeing him in outward forms and ceremonies ; 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCE | turn to the revelation of his Spirit in the secret 

OF THOMAS BULMAN. of thy own heart, for it is there that he mani- 


* (Continued from page 645.) fests himself; there he is waiting to be gracious 


: to the parting soul.” 
At'a subsequent period Thomas Bulman was The experience which Thomas Bulman en- 
brought under great exercise of mind on account as : ; 
_ os : treated his friend, in the preceding letter, to 
of one of his neighbors, of the Methodist per- : : : 

. . seek after, is doubtless that which Christ urged 
suasion, who appeared to be convinced of the | his discipl in Seis anh, Aik 
trath of Friends’ principles, but through fear of | ee ee ee 

os? : : jand [in you.” This glorious privilege he also 

the cross, and the opposition of his family, was | iad Gee ity Qinaal Sum: tacaihiien anne 
unfaithful to his convictions, and suffered much |°°*c¢ {OF BIS Gisciplés, When it sean buaye 
=e to his Father he used the words, “I in them, 
spiritual loss, and great weakness ensued. But d thou i that th iso estimates 
through all, Thomas Bulman seems to have Z ee ee eee — 

. , : {in one.” And this he declared shall be the 
cherished a great regard for him, and to have! . iI f th hn have tl as on 
labored much to bring him into a state of ac-| PVEO8® OF Those Wo nave is ine he wall 

: i oll . | mandments and keep them, even that he will 
quiescence to the Lord’s will. The following | | h a Sie: Shean <o: Caen 0nd 
letter was addressed to this individual : ee ee ee Se oe eee ae 

that the Father will also love them, and, with 
Irthington, 28th of lst mo., 1781. | the Son, will take up his abode with them. The 

My dear friend, In love to thy soul I am con- | apostle Paul, in addressing the Colossians, speaks 
strained to address thee. Often has my mind| of this privilege as “the riches of the glory of 
been pained on thy account, believing thou art | this mystery,” which he says “is Christ in you, 
stumbling at that which, if submitted to, would the hope of glory.” John xv. 4. xiv. 21—23. 
bring salvation to thy soul, even the cross of | xvii. 22,23. Col. i. 27. 

Christ, the power of God. Thou art neglecting} The individual to whom this letter was ad- 
that which has been my greatest blessing; and | dressed, shrank from taking up the cross ac- 
now it appears, thou art looking outwardly for| cording to his own convictions of duty, and 
Christ after the lo heres, and the lo theres! OQ, | joining Friends, though still feeling great love 
my friend, turn inward, know Christ within, the | to them, until at length he was laid upon a sick- 
hope of glory: there behold Him who sits as a| bed. Here he was visited by Thomas Bulman, 
refiner with fire, and as a fuller with soap, to| who told him he believed this sickness would 
purge away all thy dross and tin. ©, mind the} be unto death, and this proved to be the case. 
pointing and leading of that divine Guide, | It appears that the sick man made a request on 
which it was pronounced shou!d be with the fol-| this occasion, that he might be buried amongst 
lowers of Christ to the end of the world. Let} Friends, but his own family were much against 
thy obedience keep pace with knowledge, and|it. Thomas Bulman’s kind intercession, how- 
whatever is made manifest to thee as a duty, do| ever, prevailed; for after representing to them 
it with all thy might; for there is no work nor} that the dying man’s desire was still towards 
device in the grave whither we are all hastening. ' Friends, although he had not been faithful in 
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giving up to his duty in joining them, he said, 
that as this was the last and only testimony that 
the dying man could bear to the Truth, he 
trusted they would therefore submit, and that 
his request might be complied with, and that 
the few hours he had to live, might be peaceful. 
After some more conversation the family gave 
way ; and when all was over, the remains of the 
halting man were decently interred in Friends’ 
burial ground at Hetherside. 


The following letter was addressed to John 
and Elizabeth Wigham, ministers who, under a 
sense of religious duty, had removed from Corn- 
wood, in Northumberland, to Kdinburgh :* 


Irthington, Ist of 8th mo., 1784. 
Dearly Beloveds: For so I can address you; 
how I long, how I thirst to hear how it is with 
you in a spiritual sense; time after time I have 
heard Friends telling how it fared with you as 
to the outward, but this gave me no relief, but 
rather added to my burden. My care is not for 
outward things; these were not your motives in 
removing to that land of darkness; but, my be- 
loveds, how fares it with you in the better part? 
I am ready to cry as one did formerly to a faith- 
ful servant, O Daniel, is thy God able at all 
times to deliver thee? Yes verily, I believe he 
is able and willing to deliver, and will be with 
you, as he was with those of old. I doubt not, 
many will be your trials and deep your bap- 
tisms, my dear friends! deep calls to deep; we 
are far fallen; the seed lies low, and we must 
travail deeply for the rising of that ancient spring 
which our forefathers enjoyed. Be strength- 
ened, be encouraged to hold on your way, for if 
the Lord your God be for you, who can stand 
against you? Yes, my dear friends, I believe 
he is with you, and that he will support you as 
you confide in him. I conclude in dear love to 
you both, and to your dear children, greatly de- 
siring that they may become fruit-bearing trees 
in the garden of the Lord. 
THomMas BuLMAN. 
TO A PERSON UNDER CONVINCEMENT. 
Irthington, lst mo. 10th, 1785. 
Dear Friend, 1 ought to have paid thee a 
visit as 1 was coming from Allendale, where I 
have been seeing my dear friend, Rachael Wig- 
ham; but through diffidence, having no ac- 
quaintance with thy family, I disobeyed, and 
brought upon myself the load, of which, I sup- 
pose, by this time, thou hast got a hint from my 
sister. ©, my dear friend, the cause of Truth 
is at a low ebb amongst us as a people, in this 
day of outward ease; many of the professors of 
it scem as if they had turned their backs in the 
* For further particulars respecting John and Eliz- 
abeth Wigham, see Memoir of John Wigham, by his 
son, AnthonyWigham, published in 1842, and some 
Account of the Rise of the Society of Friends in Corn- 
wood, by George Richardson, 1848. 
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day of battle. But blessed be our God, he is 
atill calling in others, to bear a testimony to his 
name. My dear child, let thee and me remem. 
ber that he hath called us from the barren moun. 
tains of an empty profession, and has at times 
made us to taste of the wine of the kingdom. 
A cry is raised in my heart, that thou mayst not 
forfeit thy inheritance in the heavenly Jerusa. 
lem, by preferring the trifling amusements of 
this world; or like Esau, sell thy birthright for 
a mess of pottage, but mayst come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. 0, my 
child, as I passed from one place to another 
amongst you, my very soul mourned for the seed 
of life,—the plant that should have been the 
plant of renown in every heart; oh, how few 
there are that are fully engaged to come up in 
obedience to the standard of it raised in their 
own hearts. But my mind was turned to thee, 
to call unto thee, to keep near to that which 
smites thee for disobedience and comforts thee 
for obeying its requirements; I say keep to this, 
and it will lead thee on from one degree of grace 
to another, and enable thee to discern the emp- 
tiness of this world. Let us ever remember that 
saying recorded of old, “Israel shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned among the nations,” * 


THOMAS BULMAN. 
(To be continued.) 





SOME ACCOUNT OF JOHN COOK. 


Our valuable friend, John Griffeth, informed 
Robert Dudley that John Cook, one of the earli- 
est and most distinguished ministers amongst 
the people called Quakers, was remarkable on 
many accounts, especially during the violent per- 
secutions of that people in the reign of Charles 
the 2d, a large portion whereof fell to this man. 
It was observable that his gift in the ministry 
was such that he frequently in these times of 
great affliction, whilst free from imprisonment, 
continued his declarations in public meetings for 
upwards of three hours, during the whole of 
which such an increasing degree of authority at- 
tended as to convince many of his auditory that 
nothing short of a commission could produce the 
baptizing effects attending his ministry, in con- 
sequence whereof many were joined to the soci- 
ety he was a member of through his labors, and 
became ornaments thereof. He outlived those 
days of dark intolerance some years, much be- 
loved from the remembrance of his past services 
and sufferings for the noble cause of religion, 
and frequently appeared in the meetings of his 
friends in very long testimonies of sound doc- 
trine and pleasing expressions; but some deeply 
exercised minds among his friends observed 
with concern that energy of melting virtue that 
accompanied his gospel labors in former times 
to their great consolation, was now very little, if 
at all felt to attend his ministry. Two of those 
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weighty elders, from a sense of duty, when they 
found their minds suitably qualified, waited on 
on him, and with all the tenderness and defer- 
ence due to his age, experience and great worth, 
communicated their fears on this head, and inti- 
mated their wish that he would look at this mat- 
ter, and seek to that gracious Being in whose 
service he had been so effectually engaged for 
many years and with such remarkable success, 
for his blessed counsel on this subject, and at a 
suitable time favor them with the result of his 
deliberation on what they had laid before him. 
He received their communications with great 
meekness, and after some weeks waited on them 
ina broken, tender frame of mind, letting them 
know with many tears that their brotherly or 
or rather fatherly conduct towards him was a 
kindness that he should never forget, and on 
deep thoughtfulness on the matter referred to 
him, he found there was ample cause for it, and 
he looked on them as messengers of love from 
his great Master to warn him of his dangerous 
situation, and then related how he found he had ; 
gradually and imperceptibly slid off in these | 
times of public tranquillity from not receiving his 
ninistry through that pure unmixed channel he 
had formerly received it. The spring of the 
ninistry, he said, during the fiery trials of per- 
secution, flowed copiously through him, that he 
felt little labor to come at it, but in these latter 
days of the churches tranquillity, he from the 
love he felt to the cause delivered words as they 
occurred to him in the public assemblies which 
he did not perceive, till their kind intimations to 
him, were only from his natural powers as a 
man, and not from the divine gift of gospel 
ministry as formerly, of which he was now fully 
convinced, and returned praises for his great de- 
liverance, where first due, and gratitude to them 
as instruments thereof. He continued for three 
years after silent as a minister, and about that 
time again broke forth in a few words just as at 
his first coming out in the ministry, and gradu- 
ally increased in his gift to the comfort of his 
friends, and was always very careful ever after 
not to exceed the measure of divine opening that 
he was favored with in the exercise of his gift. 
Our aforesaid friend, I heard, was once brought 
by an informer before a Justice of the Peace for 
preaching in a meeting, and the Justice being a 
moderate man was loth to send him several miles 
to prison so late in the evening as he was brought 
before him, and told the informer to call in the 
morning and he would then hear his accusation ; 
and told John Crook, as he appeared to be a de- 
cent man, he should have lodging in his house 
that night if he had no objection to be in a room 
his servant said was haunted, no other being un- 
occupied, as he had company on a visit to him. 
John expressed his acknowledgment for the fa- 
vor, and accepted the Justice’s offer. He was 
kindly entertained, and had much conversation 
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with the company on religious subjects, with 
which he and they seemed well pleased. He 
was shown his lodgings at the end of a long gal- 
lery by the Justice himself, and slept well till 
about one o'clock, and then awoke with the 
overflowings of sweetness and peace covering 
his mind, and such intimations of divine favor 
as greatly refreshed him. Just at this time a 
rattling noise was heard along the gallery, which 
held for some time, and on its ceasing, a shrill 
voice, as if coming through the keyhole of his 
chamber door, said, “‘you are damned,” repeating 
it three times. John answered thou art a liar, for 
I feel this moment the sweet peace of my God 
flow through my heart. All the noise and voice 
ceased, and he soon after fell asleep, and did not 
awake till about his usual time of rising; he 
then walked about the garden waiting for the 
Justice rising. Soon after which a servant man 
came up to him and fell on his knees and begged 
forgiveness, and his prayer to God to forgive 
him, and then confessed that it was he who 
made the noise near his chamber in the night, 
and spoke those wicked words, but that his re- 
ply pierced him to the heart; and informed him 
how his master had been robbed by him and 
others for yeaxs past, and concealed discovery of 
their practice with the pretence of spirits haunt- 
ing the house; all this, at John’s request, the 
servant told his master with penitence, and ob- 
tained his pardon, as did John his dismission 
from the informer; and this servant became soon 
after an honest Friend and minister. 


With openness of soul, a man sees some way 
into all other souls that come near him, feels 
with them, has their experience, is in himself a 
people. Sympathy is the universal solvent. No- 
thing is understood without it.—Friends in 
Council. 


From the British Friend. 


Drep, 6 mo. 6, 1858, Micnat Rogson, Hart- 
land, New York, aged 94; an elder. 


He was born in Yorkshire, England, of hum- 
ble parentage, and had no knowledge of Friends 
until the 24th year of his age. His father died 
before he was four years old. His mother, how- 
ever, sent him to school when quite young, and 
kept him there till he could read and write tol- 
erably well. In this school the New Testamént 
was used asa class book. Before completing 
his sixth year, he went with other boys to see a 
company of soldiers training. While there in 
the field, it struck him as a strange thing that 
men should be learning the business of killing 
men! Portions of the New Testament which he 
had read at school were brought to his mind, 
and the practice appeared to him to be strangely 
inconsistent with what he had there read, and 
the query was raised in his mind, “ Can this be 
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right?” His mother died when he was in his 
tenth year, leaving him without means of sup- 
port, and with but few friends to care for him. 

Shortly after this an uncle, the captain and 
owner of a small vessel, proposed to bim to go to 
sea with him, which he accordingly did for some 
time. While his uncle’s vessel was laid up for re- 
pairs, he was apprenticed by his step-father to the 
captain of another vessel, which he afterwards re- 
garded as an evidence of the protecting care of 
his heavenly Father, his uncle’s vessel, with all 
on board, being lost the next voyage. 

In the fifteenth year of his age, and during the 
American Revolution, his early impressions in 
regard to the inconsistency of war with the doc- 
trines and precepts of the gospel were revived, 
strengthened, and confirmed. At this period 
many of the English merchant ships, for protec- 
tion from American privateers, were provided 
with arms, a gun being put into the hands of 
each person on board. This was the case with 
the shipin which he sailed, and though a boy, he 
was furnished with a gun. 

On this occasion some of the lessons which he 
bad heard read at school were again brought to 
his mind, and the practice of the people of one 
nation trying to killand destroy the people of | 
another, appeared to him to be entirely at vari- | 
ance with the teaching of Christ. Not having 
yet heard of any who did not believe in the right- 
fulness of war, he was brought to the conclusion 
that there were no Christians in the world who 
obeyed the commandments of their Master in 
this respect. 

In this sentiment he continued till the twenty- 
third year of his age. Being on shore one win- 
ter about this time, he attended a meeting ap- 
pointed by some Friends in the neighborhood 
where he then was. In this meeting some fam- 
iliar passages were quoted and enlarged upon to 
his satisfaction and comfort. This prepared the 
the way for his seeking a further acquaintance 
with the doctrines of this Society. 

An opportunity for this was soon presented, as 
a Friend, who had a few of their writings with 
him, joined the vessel as carpenter. These he 
read, and to his great joy found he had been 
mistaken in supposing there were no people in 
the world who held views in harmony with what 
he believed to be the doctrines of Christ on the 
subject of war. 

He also then became acquainted with the rea- 
son why they differed in their dress and address 
from those of other persuasions, and says in his 
journal, “I did think at that time, if they were 
faithful to their different testimonies, they were 
the nearest to what Christ taught when person- 
ally on earth.” ‘While on this voyage he and 
his associate, the carpenter,experienced a remark- 
able deliverance from death. On returning from 
shore in a small boat, with three other sailors, 
they were capsized by a squall, and supported 
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themselves for six hours on the bottom of their 
boat, when they were taken off by the crew of 
another vessel. During this time one of their 
number perished from fatigue and exposure. 

Almost immediately after this, being again on 
shore, he was, as is too often the case with sailors, 
about to enter a drinking house, when his friend 
admonished him, that after such a deliverance 
from a watery grave as they had just experienced, 
they should not be guilty of entering such haunts 
of vice. He instantly gave up all thoughts of it, 
and never again yielded to this tempation. 

A few years after this he left the sea, became 
a regular attender of the meetings of Friends, 
was received into membership at Malton, and 
from that time to the end of an unusually ex- 
tended life, was a consistent and worthy mem- 
ber, in whom is no guile.” 

Soon after his reception into membership he 
married, and settled on a small farm, where he 
remained some years, and then removed with his 
family to the western part of the State of New 
York. 

Here he met with severe affliction, in the re- 
moval by death of his wife and two sons, leav- 
ing him with only one child : but trusting in the 
arm that had hitherto supported him, he was 
enabled to bear these trials with submission, his 
heart overflowing with thankfulness to Him who 
had been so strikingly his “‘ Morning Light,” 
and was now his ‘* Evening Song.” 

In the record of this life it will be noticed 
that, at the early age of five or six years, a de- 
gree of light was spread over the contents of the 
New Testament which raised doubts, and at the 
age of fifteen resulted in a thorough conviction, 
under circumstances apparently the most unfa- 
vorable, that the almost universal sentiment of 
mankind in relation to war was wholly irrecon- 
cileable with the doctrines and precepts of Christ. 
Hence the obligation which must rest on parents, 
and those who have the charge of training young 
children, early to make them acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures, and encourage them to 
cherish the secret intimations of the Holy Spirit 
in regard to what is right and what is wrong.— 
American Annual Monitor. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MOSES HAIGHT. 


Died, in the town of New Castle, Westchester 
county, New York, after a few days illness, Moses 
Haight, aged 65 years, a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 

There are occasionally found in neighborhoods 
and communities, individuals who, while making 
no apparent effort, yet command the confidence, 
the esteem, and the affection of those with whom 
they are brought in contact, above that which is 
awarded to men in general ; and when such men 
pass away, their loss is felt by the whole com- 
munity among whom they moved. 
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To such a class belonged the subject of this 
notice. His ready and active sympathy, open hos- 
itality and sound and discriminating judgment, 
caused him to be loved by those in whose society 
he was thrown; looked up to as a friend and 
benefactor, by those in indigent circumstances ; 
and advised with, and listened to, by his brethren 
in the family, social, and religious circles where 
he was wont to associate. 

Surrounded by an affectionate family, he min- 
gled with them ever as akind and loving husband, 
and a tender and indulgent parent. 

Under such circumstances, life offered to him 
much that was desirable. “ The lines had fall- 
en to him in pleasant places,” and possessing the 
blessing of health in the calculation of human 
wisdom there was for him a prospect of many 
years of usefulness and enjoyment. 

Thus suddenly stricken down, it ‘was in the 
few days of his illness that the brightest portion 
of his character was made manifest ; and it is to 
afford to those still on the stage of action the 
lesson that was exhibited at the death-bed of our 
loved friend, that this notice of his character and 
some of his dying expressions have been penned. 

Though the solemn messenger of death came 
to him at an unexpected moment, he was not 
found unprepared, his mind throughout remain- 
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Thus we may discover that our beloved friend 
had, though surrounded by much that contribut- 
ed to strengthen the ties that bind the mind to 
things of earth, not been neglectful to seek to 
lay up treasure in Heaven ; so that when brought 
to the confines of earth, and the portals of eternity 
were opening to his vision, he was enabled to 
say, “ Allis clear, I see nothing in my way; 
the prospect looks pleasant ;” feebly adding, “ I 
must go up to the mountain of the Lord,—to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
Lord, come quickly, thy servant is ready.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM G. M. COOPER 
TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., 12th mo., 1859. 

The idea of a man professing to be opposed in 
principle to all physical wars and fightings, and 
at the same time aiding and assisting to pro- 
mote it, and that directly too, is an absurdity. 
I am induced to believe that such a one stands 
more in the way of the establishment of peace 
on earth than the open and avowed advocate of 
heman slaughter. [ have thought that such 
people did not meditate—did not retire into the 
depths of tlfeir own souls, there to listen to the 


ing clear, calm, and resigned. That this state | voice of the true Shepherd, for I cannot believe 
of preparation had cost him much labor, and | it possible that any one who had penetrated be- 
close attention to the requisitions of the Divine | low the surface, could thus mar the exalted tes- 
mind, was evidenced, when he said, that during | timony they are pretending to bear to the world. 
the latter years of his life he had been more | If anything deserves the name of Hell, it is the 
thoughtful in relation to his future condition, | scenes of the battle-field where human wretched- 
(which had been observed by his family,) and ness and misery is seen in its most terrific form, 
that it had been his practice tosum up each day’s | where violence and anger and every evil passion 
account before going to sleep. {are mingled with confused noise of the warrior, 
During the early part of his illness, he suffered ‘and with garments rolled in blood. Is God the 
much pain of body, yet continued for the most | author of this cruelty and outrage? Did he 
of the time in fervent supplication to his Heaven- | ever, or can he ever approve of the conduct of 
ly Father, expressing this language, “O Lord, | those who are engaged in them directly, or co- 
thou knowest the sincerity of my heart, do with | vertly causing the death of millions of human 
me as thou willest.” To his family he said, “If beings whom the battle-field hurries from time 
I should be taken from you, He will take care of to eternity under the influence of depraved and 
you, if you will only be watchful and not admit revengeful feelings? No; this is no part of the 
other guests ;” and desired them to remember’ moral government of a God of peace and love; 
that they, too, must sooner or later be brought to neither can it ever be reconciled with any of 
the same condition in which they saw him. | his attributes. How long, my beloved brother, 
On one occasion he said, “I have transgressed | shall these delusions prevail over the better 
and been sinful, but the Lord is gracious and | judgment or feelings of the many who profess a 
will forgive.’ On another,—he believed he had | testimony against such outrages upon humanity? 
not an enemy in the world; if he had, he wished | Can such a one, upon “second sober thought,” 
them to forgive him. He remarked, that if his’ ever after deposit a vote for the Commander-in- 
life should be prolonged, he might never be as| Chief of the army and navy? 
well prepared again, adding, “‘ we are poor, fal- | No wonder to me that the Society of Friends 
lible creatures.’’ After another interval,—* I | has not made a greater moral mark in the world; 
may truly say I am not afraid to die,” and fre-| their inconsistent conduct has retarded its pro- 
quently exclaimed, “peace, peace, all is peace.” | gressive tendency. Straight is the way and 
On the evening preceding his death, he said | narrow the gate that leads to love and righteous- 
to his beloved wife, ‘I grow weaker and weaker, | ness. 
but my faith in God grows stronger and stronger,| I hope and trust, my brother, thou wilt do thy 
and I have prayed that it might be so.” day’s work in the day time; on this momentous 
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few. 


eration. 
requirings. 


generation. 
I have experienced great variety of life. 


five years, I associated with the lowest profligates 


of humanity, which, of course, did not improve a 


single moral principle. In 1812, at the com- 
mencement of the war with England, I entered 
the U. S. navy as a master, and passed through 
two wars, (the latter with Algiers) which still 


had a tendency to build up a war spirit—have 


met the enemy again and again, and contended 
for the mastery. And if any man in this world 
ought to venerate, love and adore that inward 
monitor, that speaks as never man spake, it is 
the humble writer of this letter, for, notwith- 
standing my education, 1 never departed from 
the line of moral rectitude, or, in other words, 
violated a law of the Infinite Father, but this 
reprover met me in the cool of the day; and 
when at last I yielded to its admonitions, a new 
life sprang up within me. I have often been 
led to think of the condition of Jesus in the 
parable of his being carried to the pinnacle of the 


subject the duty is important—the laborers are 
Let us endeavor, with the hhelp of the 
‘Great Spirit,” to raise up a more faithful gen- 
How is peace, harmony and love ever 
to become triumphant, unless those who profess 
to do the will of the Father, are obedient to his 
The older I grow, and the more I 
become acquainted with the sad condition of 
humanity, the more earnest I feel for their re- 


The 
first language I learned was profanity; and, from 
my earliest boyhood, my combativeness and 
destructiveness were encouraged by a father who 
thought it honorable to resist insult and violence 
by violence; and having commenced a seaman’s 
life at the age of 16 years, and that before the 
mast, too, where, during my apprenticeship of 
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over his misfortunes; he may be restrained for 
the time being, but not reformed. The Societ 
of Friends might and would exercise a healthful 
and salutary influence in the world by adhering 
faithfully to the glorious testimonies they pro. 
fess to believe emanated from a Divine source, 
As thoughts have arisen, I have arrested 
them—others may present themselves. Fearful 
of becoming tedious, perhaps I had better close 
by wishing and desiring thy encouragement in 
the work of love in which thou art engaged. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FIRST QUARTERLY MEETING HELD IN 
ILLINOIS. 


I read with satisfaction in No. 88, of this 
month, the remarks of G. T., respecting Quar. 
terly Meetings, and as I had previously felt in. 
clined to make some notes of our own, I now 
attempt it. 

At Clear Creek, near this place, on the 26th 
'of last month, was convened the first quarterly 

meeting of Friends ever held in Illinois. There 
are many members of our Society in this State, 
spread over a large extent of country, some in 
numbers so near together as to enable them to 
|hold meetings for worship; others, one, two, 
three families near together, and many of them 
| from fifty to sixty and one hundred miles from 
this place. 

Tne importance of some measure of sufficient 
interest to draw them together at suitable time 
and place, that by mingling together in worship, 

| and also to manifest such care over and interest 
in one another as our meeting and discipline 
contemplates, was deeply felt by those among 
us who had long enjoyed the animating influ- 








temple and tempted with the honor and glory of! ence of being more closely united in Society. 


the world. I have experienced all these temp- 


Under this feeling our Monthly Meeting (Clear 


tations, and, by attending to the voice of the | Creek) requested of our Quarterly Meeting to 
Great Teacher, I was enabled to say, get behind | hold one or more of its sessions in this neighbor- 


me thou tempter. 


By this means [ have over- | hood. 


The unselfishness of the members of the 


come much of my early education, and, in some | two Monthly Meetings in Indiana was manifest 


degree, kept my rank in righteousness. 


Now, | in their uniting with and agreeing to it, when it 


as [am no more the favorite of heaven than} made the attendance of the meeting so much 
other children of our Father, God, I am led to| more inconvenient to them. Only one desire 
believe that all are participants of the same re- | prevailed, and that to promote the best interests 
gard; that this grace or favor has appeared unto | of Society. 


all men as a teacher. 


Uur Monthly appointed a joint committee to 


I am settled in the truthfulness of the philos-|inform our members far away, of the arrange- 
ophy that nothing can overcome evil but love. | ment, and request their attendance, and when 
I have never yet seen the man, however de-| the time came we were not disappointed in the 
praved, who did not possess a redeeming qual- | interest shown in it by the numbers convened. 
ity—and this can be reached by the law of| Friends from Blue River, Honey Creek, and 


kindness rightly administered. 


I have greater | Richmond, in Indiana, were in attendance, hav- 


faith in humanity than most peuple, for my ex- | ing come several hundred miles on the railroad 
perience satisfies me that the greatest prodigal | to be at the meeting. Our own members came 
has a spark of the Divinity remaining with him; | from twenty to fifty, sixty, and a hundred miles 


and as like begets like, love can reach it. 


in their carriages, while those nearer home gath- 


I have no faith—no, not a particle, that man | ered in and made a goodly number, some of whom 


can be reclaimed by cruelty, by tyrannizing | had not been at a Quarterly Meeting for twenty 
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rs. Qne sad disappointment hovered around | Reading Meetings should be re-commenced and 
us, causing mournful feelings for ourselves, our | continued through the winter, appointed a com- 
children, and the Society. Our dear friend, | mittee to make and carry out such arrangements 
Priscilla Cadwallader, was not with us, having] as they might deem necessary. 
been summoned to the “heavenly mansion pre-}| It was thought desirable that the meetings 
pared for her” a short time before. The inter-| should be held once every fortnight, and that 
est she felt and expressed in this new movement | some paper prepared for the occasion, or extract 
in Society had encouraged us therein, and we} from the writings of Friends, should be read. The 
hoped for her assistance to begin the work aright | committee were very solicitous that the gather- 
on this new soil, knowing that “a good beginning | ing should have more of a social, as well as re- 
is half success.” ligious character, than had previously been felt 
The spirlt that supported her and made her| in Leeds; they determined, therefore, to issue 
what she was in this life was with us, and the | invitations to all Friends and attenders of meet- 
meetings of discipline as well as those for public | ings, to tea, provided in the library of the New 
worship, were good meetings. The gospel flowed | School, on Third-day, the 11th of 10th Month. 
freely, bearing its own evidence of “good will] About 200 sat down to tea, after which they ad- 
unto men,” many were instructed and strength-| journed to the large school-room (the num- 
ened in the spiritual journey from the land of | ber being augmented to about 230), to hear 
earthly-mindedness, from tradition, on reliance|a paper by Thomas Pumphrey, of Ackworth, 
on opinions, on any outward thing, it being|on the Life and Character of the late Joseph 
shown nothing but the Christ of God or /ight| Sturge. After the paper had been listened to 
within having power to save, and present us| with deep interest, a few remarks were make by 
faultless before the throne of God. The meet-| individuals acquainted with the subject of the 
ings of Discipline were interesting, more especi-| paper. The meeting was concluded by reading 
ally on account of the love and harmony that was|a portion of Scripture. The following papers 
manifest, and we look forward to another such | have since been read, viz :—‘ Job and his Times,’ 
meeting in this place with satisfaction. by J. Hinde, of Nottingham ; ‘Job and his 
The public meeting the day following (first | Times,’ by T, Harvey, of Leeds; ‘ Life and Char- 
day) was densely crowded, and many went away | acter of J. J. Gurney, by F. Cooper, of Manche- 
not able to get into the house, for though the day | ter. 
was pleusant, it was too chill tostand out. Itwas| Women Friends occupy the time in doing plain 


agood meeting ; it may be said ‘truth reigned,” | Dorcas work.—Leeds, 11 Month, 11th, 1859. 
and it closed in a feeling of solemnity, and will 


be long remembered by some that were there. 


On review of all the meetings, it seems to have 
been a time of spiritual joy; we fecl a good be- 
ginning is made, and hope for steady progress. 

Our numbers continue to increase by emigra- 
tion and convincement; and as this is a pleasant 
country, blessed with a healthy and congenial cli- 
mate, good soil for cultivation, and comfortable 
homes more easily obtaived than in many other 
places, I look forward for Friends to become nu- 
merous, and in time many meetings to become 
established. 

Friends removing to this State desirous of se- 
curing the benefits of Society, as well as homes, 
would do well to remove to those neighborhoods 
where there are meetings. Come either to this 
place, (Clear Creek,) to Benjaminville, near 
Bloomington, or to Pluinjield, near Ipavia, Ful- 
ton county. All who come in a right mind will 
help the work along. L. S. W. 


Friends will perhaps be interested in the fol- 
lowing account of a reading meeting in Leeds, 
somewhat similar in character to the Reading 
Association of Friends in our city. 

LEEDS READING MEETINGS. 


Leeds Preparative Meeting having come to 
the conclusion that it was desirable that the 


PARENTS must never put away their own 
youth. They must never cease to be young.— 
Their sympathies and sensibilitics should be al- 
ways quick and fresh. They must be susceptible. 
They must love that which God made the child 
tv love. Children need not only government, 
firm and mild, but sympathy, warm and tender. 
So long as parents are their best and most agree- 
able companions, children are comparatively safe, 
even in the society of others. 


WHAT LETTERS SHOULD BE. 


Many people, and well-informed people too, sit 
down to write a letter as if they were about to 
construct a legal document or government des- 

atch. Precision, formality, aud carefully word- 
ed and rounded periods, are considered all essen- 
tial, even though the epistle be intended for a 
familiar friend. Others appear to be writing for 
publication, or for posterity, instead of making 
epistolary communication a simple converse be- 
tween friends. Away with such labored produc- 
tions. A letter on business should be brief; to 
a friend, familiar aud easy. I like Hannah 
More’s ideas upon the subject. She used to 
sa 


“Tf I want wisdom, sentiment, or information, 


I can find them better in books. What I want 
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in a letter is the picture of my friend’s mind, and Jing place “by those who, in their turn, shall 
the common sense of his life. I want to know } follow them.’ We can no longer be interested 
what he is saying and doing; I want bim to turn . . “eat 
out the inside of his heart to me, without dis- and instructed by the active scintillations of the 
guise, without appearing better than he is, with-| Stet and good Humboldt, though his works re. 
out writing for character. I have thesame feel-| main; yet the mind that once delighted in the 
ing in writing tohim. My letter is, therefore, | unfolding of nature’s simple and perplex laws, 
is probably rejoicing in the possession of more 


worth nothing to an indifferent person, but it is 
f val i ' 
of value to the friend who cares for me. Letters expanded powers, while the heart that responded 
to the pleasures of friendship is silent in the 


among near relation are family newspapers, meant 
to convey paragraphs of intelligence and adver- 
grave. 
No situation has been exempt; those who, a 


tisements of projects, and not sentimental es- 
says.” 
few months ago, figured so promiuently at some 
of the European courts, have “laid them down to 
their last sleep” in the same cycle as the “ prince 


of cooks,” and Ebenzer Williams, the reputed 
Bourbon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31,1859. 


Tue Past YearR.—Standing on the verge of 
a New Year, feelings and reflections, incident to 
the season, are naturally presented to the mind. 
Since the commencement of the 19th century no 
one revolution of our sphere has been rendered 
as memorable by the departure of so many of 
the gifted and the great. Stars have receded 
from every galaxy, and all departments have 
contributed their quota to the general loss. 

Statesmen not a few, among the most eminent 
of whom was, perhaps, Thos. H. Benton, have 
gone to their final audit. Political chicanery 
and worldly wisdom will avail them nothing be- 
fore that tribunal where every secret thing shall 
be unfolded. As they stand face to face with 
Almighty justice and mercy, may their earthly 
stewardship have been so tempered by these 
great attributes that the sentence of “Well done, 
good and faithful servants” may be awarded 
them. 

Among the authors and historians who, within 
the same period, have been called from earth, 
are Herbert, Jay, and Ida Pfeiffer; Prescott, 
Hallam and Washington Irving. Gifted beyond 
the common lot with increase of talent, their 
accountability for the right employment and 
expenditure of those talents was proportionally 
augmented. In life’s closing scene, how we have 
fulfilled this great trust, will be the only impor- 
tant consideration, and the applause and admi- 
ration of a receding world will seem of little mo- 
ment in that hour when the future becomes a 
glorious reality. 


Within the same period, Dred Scott, whose 
name will be famous in the annals of his coun- 
try for the unjust decision which remanded him 
into bondage, has been liberated, and, we trust, 
found worthy to sing the song of freedom ina 
purer sphere. 


In our own Society, the tear has often fallen, 
and the heart yet bleeds in memory of departed 
worth. The young, the strong, and the fully 
ripe have, alike, been removed, and during the 
past year many have been the exits recorded in 
our journal. May these painful yet salutary les- 
sons so impress our minds with the mutability 
of time, that we may be constrained to place our 
dependence only on those things that perish not 
with the using. May the example of the faith- 
ful and the valiant who have passed through the 
temptations and endured the crosses of this pre- 
sent life, and who, we doubt not, are now en- 
joying the “rest prepared for the people of 
God,” cheer us onward in the path of duty. 
Though dead, they yet speak—and the remem- 
brance of their many virtues and the trials 
which, through faithfulness, they were enabled 
to overcome, should encourage us, who continue 
on the stage of action, so to persevere, that by 
similar obedience to the blessed principle mani- 
fested within us, we may eventually become free 
from the law of sin and death. 





Diep,—On the 24th instant, at her residence in this 
city, of debility, after a short illness, Exvizasetu S. 
Tay or, wife of Gzoras W. TayYtor. 

In meekness of spirit she lived the life of a Christian, 
and in sweet composure and unwavering truth she com- 
mitted her soul to her Heavenly Father; remarking, 


The distinguished mecha:ic, the merchant, 
the painter, the sculptor, and the man of sci- 
ence have, alike, been followed to their last rest- 
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year her close, in answer to a question as to her hope, 
[just lean on the bosom of my Saviour.” 
This dear Friend was religiously concerned to main- 

































































| Of the in, practically, the principles and testimonies of 
rks re. (friends, including a frequent diligent perusal of the 
in the Holy Scriptures, waiting attentively on Divine illumi- 
sation and guidance, and was constant in her attend- 
x laws, sace on Divine worship. 
mors She was born in Burlington county, New Jersey, and 
yas the youngest child of Benjamin and Hannah Sykes, 
0nded fH snd grand-daughter of John Sykes and Japheth Leeds, 
in the #! memoers of the religious Society of Friends. 
Diep, at Colerain Belmont County, Ohio, on the fifth 
ofllth month, Francis D. Fox, in the 49th year of his 
who, a age, an exemplary member of Concord Monthly Meet- 
t some ff 6 
— bo For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
a WASHINGTON IRVING. 
— Washington Irving was born in New York 
(ity on the 13th of 4th Mo. 1783. He received 
whose [Jscommon school education and at the age of 16 
coun- [M began the study of law. His first literary efforts 
Lhim { ¥te contributions to the Morning Chronicle, a 
ae periodical edited by his brother Peter Irving. 

. ? [These juvenile essays, under the signature of 

Aina FB Jonathan Oldstyle, were afterwards published 
ina volume. [a 1804, Washington Irving, in 
allen consequence of ill health, made his first visit to 
init Europe, where he remained two years, travelling 
through the South of France and Italy. 
fully Qa his return to his native city he was en- 
g the [§ gaged in the preparation of a continuous series of 
ed in @ Whimsical papers. [n 1808 he published a hu- 
y les. fy merous history of New York, which purported 
as to be from the pen of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
bility ff The amusing portrayal of the primitive Dutch 
€ our #§ customs and the mock gravity of the early Dutch 
h not § governors, and the sly allusions to the political 
faith. ff humors of the day, at once gave the book an ex- 
b the fp tensive popularity. 
As the pursuit of letters has always been an 
} pre- uncertain dependence, to enable him to pursue 
yen- §f his literary labors more advantageously, Washing- 
e of toa Irving’s brothers are said to have given him 
luty. 9 2 interest in the large and lucrative trade with 
om. Liverpool in which they were engaged. 

: For several years he was editor of the Ana- 
rials leetic Magazine, and in 1815 he revisited Europe 
bled for the purpose of making a second tour on the 
inue continent: but tie commercial difficulties in 
t by which mercantile affairs were at that time in- 
wail volved, so affected his brothers, that he was not 

in a condition pecuniarily, to prosecute his inten- 
free tion. 


Finding himself in Liverpool in embarrassed 
circumstances, he concluded to trust to the re- 
sources of his pen. After several ineffectual 
trials, he succeeded in finding a publisher for a 


this 

a S. coliection of desultory essays, which appeared in 
: 1820, under the unpretending title of the Sketch 
ae Book. ‘These essays, so replete with humor and 
ing, pathos, so graceful in style, so genial in feeling 


and elevated in sentiment, won the author a high 
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European reputation, and introduced him to the 
most distinguished British writers ; while in his 
own country his literary success was fully ac- 
knowledged. 

In 1825 he went again to the south of France 
and thence to Spain, to collect materials for the 
Life of Columbus, which he designed writing. 
Previous to this journey, and on his return, it is 
to be regretted, his talents were often employed 
on trivial and unprofitable subjects. Though his 
romances were written in the same genial style 
as his Sketch Book, and are free from any pos- 
itively immoral tendency, they are calculated 
only to amuse, and must be classed with other 
fictitious writings, as deteriorating to the mind, 
because they enervate instead of strengthening 
it; they unwisely excite the imagination and 
create an unnatural interest in unreal things. 

The life of Columbus evinced maturer powers, 
but the same unabated charms of style. In 
proof of its historic value, it may be mentioned 
that “its publication procured for the author 
one of the two fifty guinea gold medals instituted 


tion, the other having been given to Hallam. 
After an absence of 17 years, Washington 
Irving returned again to New York, where he 
continued to pursue his literary labors. Among 
several publications of lighter literature, appeared 
his Tour of the Prairies and Astoria. The clos- 
ing years of his life were chiefly occupied in 
writing the life of Washington, which he com- 
pleted a few months previous to his death. He 
arose in what might be termed the early period 
of our literature, and he has completed his earthly 
course in a cycle rendered memorable by the 
crowd of luminaries who have finished their 











by George [V. for eminence in historical composi- 





labors. 

Of his private history we would know more, 
but from the glimpses which have been afforded 
of his home-life we cannot but feel assured that 
he who so beautifully and truthfully sorrowed 
for the dead, could not but be “ faithful and 
affectionate in the discharge of his duties to the 
living.” The touching recital which only a 
gentle heart could give, and the love and admir- 
ation with which he was univerally regarded, 
are evidences that his life was not a selfish one. 


H. 


THOUGHTS ON LABOR. 


RY T. PARKER. 
(Continued from page 651.) 


In labor, as in all things beside, moderation is 
the law. Ifa man transgresses and becomes in- 
temperate in his work, and does nothing but toil 
with the hand, he must suffer. We educate and 
improve only the faculties we employ, and _cul- 
tivate most what we use the oftenest. But if 
some men are placed in such circumstances that 
they can use only their hands, who is to be 
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measure, without God? 
Now it is a fact, notorious as the sun at noon-day, 
that such are the circumstances of many men. 
As society advances in refinement, more labor is 
needed to supply its demands; for houses, food, 
apparel, and other things must be refined and 
luxurious. It requires more work, therefore, to 
fill the mouth and clothe the back, than in 
simpler times. To aggravate the difficulty, some 
escape from their share of this labor, by superior 
intelligence, shrewdness, and cunning ; others 


these qualities in their ancestors. 
of the common burthen, thus increased, must be 
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blamed if they are ignorant, vicious, and, in a{all men know who have made the experiment, 
Certainly not they.| There must be a great sin somewhere in that 
state of society, which allows one man to waste 
day and night in sluggishness or riot, consuming 
the bread of whole families, while from others, 
equally well-gifted and faithful, it demands 
| twelve, or sixteen, or even eighteen hours of hard 
work out of the twenty-four, and then leaves the 
man so weary and worn, that he is capable of 
nothing but sleep,—sleep that is broken by no 
dream ! 















Still worse is it when this life of work 







begins so early, that the man has no fund of ag. Me 

by fraud and lies, or by inheriting the result of | quired knowledge on which to draw for mental ff #28; 
So their share | support in his hours of toil. To this man the fj jets 

blessed night is for nothing but work and sleep, quired 


borne by other hands, which are laden already 
with more than enough. Still farther, this class 
of mouths, forgetting how hard it isto work, and 
not having their desires for the result of labor | 
checked by the sweat necessary to satisfy them, 
but living vicariously by other men’s hands, re- | 
fuse to be content with the simple gratification 
of their natural appetites. So Caprice takes the 
place of Nature, and must also be satisfied. Na- 
tural wants are few ; but to artificial desires there 
isnoend. When each man must pay the natural | 
price, and so earn what he gets, the hands stop | 
the mouth, and the soreness of the toil corrects 
the excess of desire, and if it do not, none has | 
cause of complaint, for the man’s desire is allay- 
ed by his own work. Thus if Absalom wishes 
for sweet cakes, the trouble of providing them | 
checks his extravagant, or unnatural appetite. 
But when the mouth and hand are on different | 
bodies, and Absalom can coax his sister, or bribe | 
his friend, or compel his slave to furnish him | 
dainties, the natural restraint is taken from ap- 
petite, and it runs to excess. Fancy must be 
appeased ; peevishness must be quieted ; and so 
a world of work is needed to bear the burthens 
which those men bind, and lay on men’s shoul- | 
ders, but will not move with one of their fingers. | 
The class of mouths thus commits a sin, which | 
the class of hands must expiate, 

_ Thus, by the treachery of one part of society, 
In avoiding their share of the work; by their 
tyranny in increasing the burthen of the world ; 
an evil is produced quite unknown in a simpler 





and the Sabbath day simply what Moses con. 
manded, a day of bodily rest for Man, as for his 
Ox and his Ass. 
to use his best faculties in the best way, and 
thus reach the high end of a man. 
he do this while so large a part of his time is 
epent in unmitigated work ? 


shortened of half their days, and half their ex- 


'well educated whose whole life is hard work. 
Thus what is the exception in nature, through our 


'black-bird is a black-bird just as God designs; 






Man was sent into this world 





How can 





Truly he cannot, 
Hence we see, that while, in all other depart. 
ments of nature, each animal lives up to the 
measure of his organization, and with very rare 
exceptions becomes perfect after his kind, the 
greater part of men are debased and belittled; 











cellence, so that you are surprised to find a man 







perversity becomes the rule with man. Every 






but how many men are only bodies? Ifa man 
is placed in such circumstances, that he can use 
only his hands, they only become broad and 


















istrong. If no pains be taken to obtain dominion 
over the flesh, the man loses his birthright, and jt 
dies a victim to the sin of society. No doubt 1 
| there are men, born under the worst of circum. §j 
stances, who have redeemed themselves from tha 
them, and obtained an excellence of intellectual § °" 
growth, which is worthy of wonder; but these dea 
are exceptions to the general rule; men gifted for 
at birth with a power almost superhuman. It § %™ 
is not from exceptions we are to frame the law. J ¥° 
Now to put forward the worst possible aspect J 
of the case. Suppose that the present work of co 
et 








state of life, and a man of but common capaci- | the world can only be performed at this sacrifice, 
ties not born to wealth, in order to insure a sub- | which is the best, that the work should be done, 
sistence for himself and his family, must work! as now, and seven-tenths of men and women 
with his hands so large a part of his time, that | should, asthe unavoidable result of their toil, be 
nothing is left for intellectual, moral, esthetic, | cursed with extremity of labor, and ignorance, 
and religious improvement. He cannot look at | and rudeness, and unmanly life, or that less of 
the world ; talk with his wife ; read his Bible, nor | this work be done, and, for the sake of a wide- 
pray to God, but poverty knocks at the door, and | spread and generous culture, we sleep less softly, 
hurries him to his work. He is rude in mind| dine on humbler food, dwell in mean houses, 
before he begins his work, and his work does not | and wear leather, like George Fox? There is 
refine him. Men have attempted long enough | no doubt what answer common sense, reason, and 
to wink this matter out of sight, but it will not | Christianity would give to this question; for 
be put down. It may be worse in other coun- | wisdom, virtue, and manhood, are as much better 
tries, but it is bad enough in New England, as | than sumptuous dinners, fine apparel, and splen- 
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did houses, as the soul is better than the senses. | If the painter, the preacher, the statesman, is 
But as yet we are slaves. The senses overlay doing a great work for mankind, he has a right 
the soul. We serve brass, and mahogany, and/ to their service in return. His fellow-man may 
beef, and porter. The class of mouths oppresses| do for him what otherwise he ought to do for 
the class of hands, for the strongest and most/himself. Thus is he repaid, and is at liberty to 
cunning of the latter are continually pressing in-| devote the undivided energy of his genius to the 
tothe ranks of the former, and while they in-;work. But on what ground an idle man, who 
crease the demand for work, leave their own share | does nothing for society, or an active man, whose 
of it to be done by others. Men and women of; work is wholly svlfish, can use the services of 
humble prospects in life, while building the con-| others, and call them to feed and comfort him, 
pubial nest that is to shelter them and their chil-| who repays no equivalent in kind, it yet remains 
dren, prove plainly enough their thraldom to the} for reason to discover. The only oe for 
senses, When such an outlay of upholstery and’ service is a service in return. If Hercules - 
joiners’ work is demanded, and so little is re-| stronger, Solon wiser, and Job richer than t : 
quired that appeals to reason, imagination, and|rest of men, itis not that they may deman 
faith. Yet when the mind demands little besides| more of their fellows, but may do more for them. 
time, why prepare so pompously for the senses, | ‘“‘ We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
that she cannot have this, but must be cheated! of the weak,” says a good man. In respect, how- 
of her due? Qne might fancy he heard the; ever, to the matter of personal service, this — 
stones cry out of the wall, in many a house, and| to be the rule; that no one, — be his 
ay to the foolish people who tenant the dwelling, station, wants, attainments, or riches, 1as — 
—“Q, ye fools, is it from the work of the joiner, | right to receive from another any service whic 
and the craft of those who are cunning in stucco| degrades the servant in his own eyes, or the eyes 
and paint, and are skilful to weave and to spin,| of the public, or in the eyes of him who receives 
and work in marble and mortar, that ye expect) the service. It is surely unmanly to receive a 
sitisfaction and rest for your souls, while ye make | favor which you would not give. If it debases 
no provision for what is noblest and immortal] David to doa menial service for Ahud, then it 
within you? But ye also have your reward !” debases Ahud just as much to do the — to 
The present state of things, in respect to this} David. The difference between King an at 
matter, has no such excellencies than it should] vanishes when both are examined from the height 
not be changed. It is no law of God, that when of their common humanity, just as the pres 
sin gets a footing in the world it should hold on| between the west and north-west ree a hair 
forever, nor can folly keep its dominion over| on the surface of the earth is ne he an 
society simply by right of “‘ adverse possession.” | eye that looks down from the sun, an on es in 
It were better the body went bare and hungry,|the whole system, though it might appear stu- 
rather than the soul should starve. Certainly | pendous to the motes that swim uncounted in a 
the life is more than the meat, though it would|drop of dew. But no work, weer er Ta te 
not weigh so much in the butcher’s scales. mental to human life, needs be debasing. ; t is 
There are remedies at hand. It is true a cer-| the lasting disgrace of society, that the most use- 
tain amount of labor must be performed, in order| ful employments are called “ low. There is 
that society be fed and clothed, warmed and!implied in this very term, the tacit —_ 
comforted, relieved when sick, and buried when| on the part of the employer, that he has — 
dead. If this is wisely distributed ; if each per-! and subjugated the person who serves 7 ; as 
forms his just portion; the burthen is slight, and| when these same actions are performed fob © 
crushes no one. Tere, as elsewhere, the closer| mother for her child, or the son for his father, 
we keep to nature, the safer we are. It is not/and are done for love and not money, they are 
under the burthens of nature that society zroans;| counted not as low, but rather ennobling. 
but the work of caprice, of ostentation, of con- (To be continued.) 
temptible vanity, of luxury, which is never satis- 
fied—these oppress the world. If these latter 
are given up, and each performs what is due from ; iii 
him, and strives to diminish the general burthen The value of fuel as a heating — i 7 
and not add to it, then no man is oppressed ; | termined bythe amount of water w ich a = 
there is time enough for each man to cultivate! will raise to a given temperature ; thus one —_— 
what is noblest in him, and be all that his nature | of wood will convert forty pounds — to i 
allows. It is doubtless right that one man should ing water, while a pound of coal will t . ea 
use the service of another; but only when both} nearly eighty pounds of ice-cold oe we 
parties are benefitted by the relation. The smith| pound for pound, coal is twice as ~~ ey cn 
may use the service of the collier, the grocer, | for mere heating purposes. Coal : : e 
and the grazier, for he does them a service in re-| ton of 2240 pounds is as cheap as t 7 oo ae 
tura. He who heals the body deserves a com-|at $5 50 per cord. Wood is the healt _ — 
pensation at the hands of whomsvever he serves. | Hall’s Journal of Health, because it conta 
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large amount of oxygen; coal has none, and there- 
fore draws the oxygen necessary for its combus- 
tion from the air, which renders a room “ close” 
and oppressive. The relative value of different 
kinds of wood, for heating purposes, is as follows : 
Shelbark hickory, 100; pignut hickory, 95; 
white oak, 84; white ash, 77; dog-wood, 75; 
scrub oak, 73; white hazel, 72; apple tree, 70 ; 
red oak, 69 ; white beach, 65; black walnut, 66 ; 
black birch, 62 ; yellow oak, 60; hard maple, 59 ; 
white elm, 58 ; red cedar, 50; wild cherry, 44 ; 
yellow pine, 74; chestnut, 52; yellow poplar, 52 ; 
butternut, 52; white birch, 49; white pine, 42. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


“* All things work together for good to them that love 
God.”—Rom. 8: 28. 


How weary and how worthless this life, at times, 
appears ! 


What days of heavy musings, what hours of bitter 
tears ! 


— dark the storm clouds gather along the wintry 

skies! 

How desolate and cheerless the path before us lies! 

And yet those days of dreariness are sent us from 
above : 

= do not come in anger, but in faithfulness and 
ove ; 

They come to teach us lessons which bright ones could 
not yield. 


And to leave us blest and thankful, when their pur- 
pose is fulfilled. 


They come to draw us nearer to our Father and our 
Lord, 

More earnestly to seek His face, to listen to His word. 

And to feel, if now around us a desert land we see, 


Without the Star of promise, what would its darkness 
be! 


They come to lay us lowly, and humbled in the dust, 


All self-deception swept away, all creature hope and 
trust ; 


Our helplessness, our vileness, our guiltiness to own, 


And flee, for hope and refuge, to Christ, and Christ 
alone. 


They come to break the fetters, which here detain us 
fast, 


And force our long reluctant hearts to rise to heaven 
at last, 


And brighten every prospect of that eternal home, 

Where grief aud disappointment and fear can never 
come. 

Then turn not in despondence, poor, weary heart, 
away, 


But meekly journey onwards, through the dark and 
cloudy day ; 


Even now the bow of promise is above thee, painted 
bright, 


And soon a joyful morning shall dissipate the night. 
Thy God hath not forgot thee, and when He sees it 


best, 

Will lead thee into sunshine, will give thee bowers of 
rest ; 

And all thy pain and sorrow, when the pilgrimage is 
o’er, 

Shall end in heavenly blessedness, and joys for ever- 
more! 

Spirra. 
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OMNIPRESENCE. 


What throne may bear the eternal God, 
Who fills unbounded space ? 

What palace boast his bigh abode 
What world his dwelling place? 


Ye stars that gem you glorious vault, 
Above, beneath, around! 

Who most your Maker's praise exalt, 
Through nature’s unknown bound $ 


Ye sons of light, your God's first-born |! 
Who saw, from distant spheres, 

The dawn of this earth’s natal morn, 
And all its future years ; 


Ask ye where dwells the eternal God? 
What planets bear his feet ! 

What clustered suns are his abode, 
His burning, dazzling seat? 


There zs a throne your God will grace, 
The pure and lowly heart ; 

There will he choose his dwelling place, 
And never thence depart. 





A VISIT TO THE COUNT VON DER RECKE IN 
SILESIA, IN AUGUST, 1859. 


[We are enabled, through the kindness ofa 
friend, to present our readers with the following 
abridged account of a visit of the Count von der 
Recke, in whose philanthropic undertaking 
many Friends in this country have long been 
interested. The writer is an Hnglish gentleman, 
whose description may be relied on :—] 


A walk of four and a half miles from the town 
of Militsch to Craschnitz was the very thing need. 
ed this fine autumn morning, after being jolted 
for a day and a night in one of the “ King 
of Prussia’s Post’? coaches, and right plea. 
sant and friendly looked the well-known fea. 
tures of the open landscape. The road leads 
through one of the gloomy pine-woods, and then 
across fields, poor-looking and hedgeless, bound- 
ed only by the ever-recurring forest, or the pop- 
lar avenue of a cross-road. But the avenues 
look disfigured ; for on one side the two years 
growth of twigs and leaves is being cut off, and 
stacked in bundles at the foot of each tree to dry, 
and then be carefully garnered for winter food 
for sheep and cattle; each year one row of trees 
being thus stripped. The village of Wirschko- 
witz is passed through, which was built by em- 
igrants from Wurtemburg at the end of the last 
century, and when I reached the well-known gate 
of the avenue, at the end of which stands the 
the residence of the good Count von der Recke. 
A noisy recognition from the great watch-dogs— 
and then entering the open door, I am welcomed 
with that honest, simple courtliness which im- 
presses more then any demonstration. The house 
is large, two-storied, with a recessed porch ; the 
great bell stands on the variously colored roof, 
and is used, not to announce to the world that 
its owners are about to dine, but to call the neigh- 


bours, and all within hearing, to prayers, aud on 
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Sunday to a larger service, both held by the) 
Count in a large room set apartand fitted up for | 
the purpose. Around the house are grass and 
fowers, bounded by trees and the farm-yard. 
4sI have said, Militsch is the nearest post-town, 
ind Breslaw, the capital of Silesia, is about 
renty-eight miles distant. The Count’s estate 
gasists of about 6000 acres of forest and water, 
sndabout 4000 acres of farm land. Thereare four 
rillages on the land, and as many farm-yards ; 
yo hedges divide the fields, and some one conse- 
goently must attend the cattle constantly to pre- 
sent their straying. 

The ponds are the most curious part of the 
management. They are allowed to have water 
jn them for three years. In that time the fish, 
vis, carp, pike, and shad, attain a marketable 
ize: the water is drawn off, and the fish sold 
slive—then the pond is ploughed and sown with 
ats, and for three years is used asa field. Be- 
sides the fish, they produce bulrushes in great 
quantities from the shallow water, which are cut 
and harvested for thatching. Some of these 
ponds have a surface of 800 acres, one is of 1000 
acres ; the whole is letto a farmer. The great 


embankments separating them are planted with 
oaks, between which runs a narrow farm-road, 
overhung with the densely interwining branches 
from the enormous old trunks. 

The laboring men earn from four to six silver 
groschen a day, and the women about two; so 


of necessity their wants are simple, as from two to 
three shillings a week will not purchase meal even 
in Germany ; yet they appear contented, though 
% poor. Their morality here is far higher than 
in other parts of Germany. Their worst crimi- 
nal offences are stealing wood and poaching ; but 
these are rare among the Count’s people. 

In the villages are always some poor old de- 
serted creatures, whose relations have died or em- 
igrated, and these seem to fall to the Count as 
their only refuge, and he has to keep them. A 
few of these live in the wretched hospital, which 
he is so anxious to rebuild; but his rich neigh- 
bors do not help him, and the Count cannot yet 
afford the expense, though he is earnestly desir- 
ous not to delay havinga better shelter for them. 
The present hut has only one room, and stands 
in a very swampy meadow, yet there is no other 
place to serve as almshouse or hospital. You 
know he has established an asylum for poor girls, 
who are orphans or have been deserted : itis built 
on a hill above his residence. The girls nearly 
earn their own living by their labor on the land, 
and by sewing and other work indoors. And the 
Count cherishes the hope that he may, in time, 
get a boys’ asylum on the same plan; and he 
would, [ know, be heartily glad of any help 
towards this good object. 

No one can in the least degree estimate the 
good this excellent man is doing, and has done, 
by sending forth among the working classes of 


Germany, these girls trained up in the fear ofGod, 
and having a love of truth impressed on them, 
so that years of bad influences can scarcely im- 
pair their good education. (I would that some 
one could do as much for the nobles). The ordi- 
nary daily routiae in the Count von der Recke’s 

family is the simplest possible. The bell rings 
for prayers at seven, when all the family and 

servants, and often out-door laborers, assemble to 
sing a hymn, and hear the Count read a chapter 

from the Bible, then a short comment and an ear- 
nest prayer. After this comes breakfast, served in 
fine weather in a summer-house out of door,—a 
sunny place overlooking the flowers, and grass, 
and pond. Coffee, rye bread, butter, and simple 
preserved fruit, are sufficient, and then whatever 
work has to be done is done. A luncheon at 
eleven, and dinner at two, are as simple in char- 
acter as the breakfast. After dinner a walk in the 
forests, or to the ponds, or to Wirschkowitz for 
letters, or a ride for a wider view of the solemn 

woods ; then home by evening, and vesper meal 
at eight, also taken out of doors and perhaps the 
most enjoyable of all, as every evening the day’s 
works are related, and all kinds of experiences 
have been undergone,—from visits to the sick to 
the chase of an unusually fine roebuck,—from the 
Count’s success in tooth extraction to the pros- 
pect of a village marriage. All is discussed, and 
the daily newspaper from Breslaw adds its themes. 
Then again is the bell rung for evening prayers, 
the same asin the morning. Always charming is 
the patriarchal simplicity of this little society, 
and most so is it at the time of evening prayer, 
when the good Count’s voice trembles as it tells 
of that great love that he is the means of making 
felt to many a one who would have been other- 
wise in doubt of its Almighty scope. The per- 
fect stillness within and without, the subdued 
light, and the simple, honest attention of the lit- 
tle assembly, and, above all, the loving, tender, 
earnest words, coming as they do frum such a 
true and faithful man, have their effect in mak- 
ing peaceful, holy feelings reign, and hold their 
sway long after he has ceased; aye, and for long 
years the influence of those evenings felt. On 
Sundays there is quite a long service in the after- 
noon, which is very well attended, and a Sunday 
school after the English manner is also a part of 
the day’s duty. The Count von der Recke has 
seriously diminished his fortune by his benevo- 
lent acts, and is therefore much limited in his 
present efforts to do good; but his life alone 
must be looked on as not one of the least of his 
powers for doing good—for he has stood up for 
religion in profession and in life, when there were 
few indeed in Germany to join him ; and to this 
day, when believing and professing Christians 
are not so rare as formerly, he is looked on with 
respect by all good and thoughtful men, as the 
representative of a great principle and a grand 
truth. As a consequence of this position, world- 
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iy men have few sympathies with him or his fam-| coal, in making gas, is employed for saturatip 


ily, and seldom visit him, and so Craschnitz 
remains that peaceful, holy home, where the 
world does not come between its inhabitants and 
their duty. 


UTILIZING SMALL THINGS. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American and Gaztte alludes to the saving of what 
is called “ waste” atthe Altoona machine shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroadas follows: ‘‘ Waste 
is cotton shreds and rags used for cleaning loco- 
motives and other machinery. It soon becomes 
saturated with oil and dirt, and in that condi- 
tion is useless. This article, seeming like a 
small item, adds, nevertheless, some eight 
thousand dollars to the expense account of the 
road. Some ingenious Yankee proposed wash- 
ing this waste by steam, using soda or some other 
cleansing compound, afterwards drying it in a 
centrifugal drying machine. It was tried and 
proved that, by renewing, this item of expense 
can be reduced at least one-half. The degree of 
attention paid to these minutiz in detail, will, at 
any time, upon so extensive an undertaking, 
make the difference between a dividend or non- 
dividend-paying road.” 

It is surprising to what an extent seemingly 
useless articles are utilized in the manufacturing 
arts. 

We will present a few examples to illustrate 
this point : 

The prussiate of potash is made in quantities 
in Cincinnati, from hoofs, horns and other refuse 
of slaughtered grunters. 

Cow hair taken from the hides in tanneries is 
employed for making plastering mortar to give 
it a sort of fibrous quality. 

Saw-dust is daily sold in our streets for sprink- 
ling the floors of markets ; it is alsoused for pack- 
ing ice for shipment. 

The rags of worn-out shirting, calico dresses, 
and the waste of cotton factories are employed to 
make the paper upon which these lines are 
printed. 

Old ropes are converted into fine note paper, 
and the waste paper itself, which is picked up in 
the gutters of our streets is again re-converted 
into broad white sheets, and thus does duty in 
revolving stages. 

The paring of skins and hides and the ears of 
cows, calves andsheep are carefully collected and 
converted in Peter Cooper’s famous glue made 
out at “* Old Bushwick.” 

The finer qualities of gelatine are made from 
ivory raspings—the bones and tendons of ani- 
mals. 

Bones converted into charcoal by roasting in 
retorts are afterwards employed for purifying the 
white sugar with which sweeten our coffee, &c., 

The ammonia obtained from the distillation of 


i 


orchil and cudbear in making the beautiful lilge 
colors that are dyed on silk and fine woolen goods 

Carbolic acid obtained in the distillation of 
of coal-tar is employed, with other acids, to pro. 
duce beautiful yellow colors on silk and woo, 

The shavings of cedar wood used in making 
penails are distilled to obtain the otto of cedar 
wood. 

Brass filings and old brass kettles are re-mel. 
ted, and employed to make the brass work of 
printing-presses and pumps. 

Old copper scrape are used in the construe. 
tion of splendid bronze chaudeliers for illumina. 
ting our churches and mansions of the wealthy, 

Old horse-shoe nails are employed to make 
the famous steel and twist barrels of fowling. 
pieces. 

Coal tar is burned and made into lampblack 
used for printer’s ink, common black paint and 
blacking for shoes, &c. 

The cast-off gauze dresses of Parisian belles are 
purchased for a mere song and sent tothe West 
India Islands, were they perform a second duty 
in decorating the sable daughters of t’:2 tropics. 

Oyster shells are burned in kilns and after. 
wards used in making cements, their base being 
pure lime.—Scientific American. 


One of the most peculiar and interesting ap. 


plications of centrifugal force is seen in the separa- 
tion of crystallized sugar from molasses—quite an 
ingenious process. When lump or loaf sugar 
has been bleached and purified, and crystallized, 
there still remains mixed up with the crystals a 
yellowish brown viscid liquid, which will not 
crystallize, and this must be separated before the 
beautifully white sugar is perfected in its quality 
and appearance. Under the old method, the 
sugar loaf mould was turned upside down, and 
liquid was made to trickle slowly through the 
sweet, spongy mass—this liquid being either 
water, or a solution of sugar and water; and the 
molasses, washed out by these means, escaped by 
a hole at the small end of the sugar mould. But 
it has been found that the same remarkable 
sentrifugal action which drives out moisture from 
cloth, will do the same in respect to a mass of 
wet sugar. The crystallized or granulated sugar, 
steeped in a murky bath of molasses, is made 
still more moist with water. About half a hun- 
dred weight is put into a sieve-like circular ves- 
sel, which vessel is made to rotate one thousand 
or twelve hundred times in a minute, and the 
whole of the molasses and water is driven violent- 
ly and quickly out of the mass, leaving the sugar 
in nearly a dry and pure state. A Belgian re- 
finer has invented a machine, in which fifty sugar 
loves are ranged radially in a kind of horizontal 
wheel, and then the whole is made to revolve 
with a speed of eight hundred revolutions in a 
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ninute. The proper liquid is applied by an in- 


pious contrivance, and in about twenty min- 
ies the loaves are perfected. 


JUDICIAL TESTIMONY ON INTEMPERANCE. 


Rowland Burr, justice of the peace in Toronto, 
od jail commissioner for nearly twenty years, in 
; statement to the Canadian Parliament, says 
hat nine out of ten of the male prisoners, and 
sineteen out of twenty of the female, have been 
prought there by intoxicating liquors. He ex- 
mined nearly 2,000 prisoners in the jails 
ttroughout Canada, two-thirds of whom were 
miles, and nearly all signed a petition for a 
Maine liquor law, many of them stating that 
heir only hope of being saved from ruin was to 

where intoxicating liquors could not be sold. 
fn four years there were 25,000 prisoners in the 
jiils of (Canada, 22,000 of whom were brought 
there by intoxicating liquors. He has kept a 
noord of the liquor dealers of a single street in 
foronto, 100 in number, for 54 years past. In 
these families there have been 214 drunkards, 
5 widows, and 235 orphans left, 44 sudden 
deaths, 13 suicides, 203 premature deaths by 
dnmmkenness, 4 murders, 3 executions, 1,915 
years of human life estimated to have been lost 
by drunkenness, and a loss of property once 
omed in real estate amounting to $293,500. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tut Evropran Coneress.—During the past two cen- 
turies there have been no less than seventeen Con- 
gresses to settle the affairs of Europe. The earliest 
oe of importance was that of Minister and Osnabruck, 
in1644. The subsequent ones were those of the Py- 
renees, in 1659, of Nimegnen, in 1678, of Ryswick, 1697, 
of Utrecht, in 1712, of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, of Tes- 
chen, in 1779, of Rastadt, in 1797, of Ecfurt, in 1808, 
of Chatillion, in 1814, (which resulted in Napoleon’s 
banishment to Elba,) the great one of Vienna, in 1815, 
which reconstructed Europe on the ruins of his em- 
pire,) of Aix la Chapelle, in 1818, Carlsbad, in 1819, 
Troppau, in 1830, Laybach, in 1821, and Verona, in 
1822, (all to adjust new questions arising under the 
decrees of that of Vienna,) and finally that of Paris, 
in 1856, to settle the hostilities in Russia, Turkey, and 
the Danubian Principalities. 


Ecropr.—We gather the following items from a late 
list of foreign news: 

Taz Coneress.—Additional adhesions to the Con- 
gress bad been received at Paris. 

Le Nord says the exiled sovereigns and the present 
chiefs of the Governments of Central Italy will plead 
their cause before the Congress by notes and memori- 
als. 

Advices from Rome say that the official invitations 
to the Papal Government were to be presented simul- 
taneously by the French and Austrian ambassadors. 
The Vienna invitation was not expected to reach Rome 
before the 10th inst. 

Baron Schleinitz, it is asserted, will sit at the Con- 
gress as representative of Prussia. 


M. Mon will be the second plenipotentiary of Spain. 


It is stated that the English and French Govern- 


ments were consulting together upon an arrangement 
of the Italian question, which will nut probably satis- 
fy Austria, but which will encounter no serious ob- 
jections at Berlin and St. Petersburg. Notwithstand- 
ing the objections urged against Count Cavour as the 
representative of Sardinia at the Congress, the report 
was persisted in at Paris that Cavour would be the 
plenipotentiary of the King of Sardinia. 


Avustria.—The pretensions of the Hungarians are 
represented to be on the increase. An impression 
prevailed among leading men that the restoration of 
the Constitution would not suffice, unless its main- 
tenance was guaranteed by the Powers. 

The ultra-montane journals of the Tyrol assert that 
any attempts of the Government of Austria to place 
all the Christian professions on an equality would 
cause general indignation among the Roman Catholics 
of the Tyrol. 


The directors of the great ship company, in view of 
their embarrassment relative to the Great Eastern, 
called a meeting of the shareholders for the 15th of 
December, but they subsequently issued a notice of 
their intention to postpone the explanations they in- 
tended to make fora month. Great dissatisfaction exis- 
ted among the shareholders at this proceeding, and it 
was expected that, notwithstanding the action of 
the directors, a full meeting would be held on the 
day firstnamed. It is said the directors had resolved 
to borrow money on the security of the ship. 

The London 7imes in its city article draws atten- 
tion to the injustice of Government to the Liverpool, 
New York, and Philadelphia Steamship Company, 
which is the only British line of trans-atlantic stea- 
mers Without a subsidy, and which suffers great hard- 
ships in the absence of those profits and facilities 
which a mail grant confers. 

Great success had attended the efforts of divers 
at the wreck of the steamer, ‘ Royal Charter.” 
About £180,000 sterling, or nearly half the amount 
of gold shippedin her, had been recovered, and great 
hopes were entertained of obtaining the remainder. 
The expenses in the recovery had not exceeded £2,000. 


France.—Tihe pacific policy towards England ap- 
pears to be makiog good progress. At a grand muni- 
cipal banquet in Paris, the Prefect of the Seine spoke 
in a very eulogistic manner of the new pacific era on 
which he said France had entered. 


Catirorn1a.—A slight shock of an earthquake was 
felt at San Francisco on the 25th ult. 


TeLecraPH.—The submarine telegraph between Vic- 
toria and Tasmania has been carefully submerged, 
and Hobart Town is now in direct telegraphic com- 
munication with the other countries. A bill for the 
abolition of State aid to religion bad passed the Tas- 
mania Parliament, but an influential public meeting 
had been held to petition her Majesty to withhold her 
consent. The bill is supported by the Roman Catho- 
lics. 


AnotHer Market Hovuse.—A new market house for 
farmers is about to be erected on the north side of 
Market street, west of Twenty-first street. The buil- 
ding will extend from Twenty-first street west on 
Market street two hundred and fifty-seven feet, by one 

| hundred and two feet deep. It is to be erected on 
brick piers twenty-five feet high, with a capitol arch 
twenty feet high, making 45 feet in height. The struc- 
ture is to be divided into fifteen avenues each seven- 
teen feet wide, running north and south, each cortain- 
ing twenty-two stalls, or three hundred and thirteen 
statls in all. There will be one large avenue running 
‘east and west through the centre of the building. The 
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roof will be of gravel, upon planed and grooved boards, 
supported by substantial columns. The interior will 
be well ventilated by means of two large skylights. 
The whole outside of the building is to be painted and 
sanded in infitation of Pictou stone. The stalls are to 
be seven feet long, by two feet ten inches wide, and 
suitably distributed among farmers, victuallers, deal- 
ers, and others. 


Tar Expvtsion oF FREE NEGROES FROM TENNESSEE. 
—A bill is now before the Legislature of Tennessee to 
expel all the free negroes from that State, on penalty 
of being sold into slavery. It provides that all free 
negroes found in Tennessee after the first day of ‘5th 
month next shall be seized and sold if they are adults 
and that the children shall be boundout. If the 
adults agree to emigrate to Africa some slight assist- 
ance is to be afforded to them to reach that country; 
or they may seek a master and go into slavery. 










Free Necro Bitz m Mississipr1.—A bill for exclud- 
ing free negroes from the State of Mississippi passed 
the House on the 7th by a vote of 75 to 5. It pro- 
vides that they shall leave the State on or before the 
Ist of 7th mo., 1860 ; or if they prefer to remain, that 
they shall be sold into slavery, with the right of choice 
of masters, at a price assessed by three disinterested 
slaveholders, the proceeds to go into the treasury of 
the county in which the provisions of the bill may 
require to be executed. 




































Stave TRADE Ix Lizerta.—Dates from Liberia, Africa, 
to the latter part of September, report a new and most 
extraordinary phase of the slave trade. The Rebecca, 
a Baltimore clipper, commanded by Captain Carter, 
arrived there in 7th mo. last, with forty-two colored 
immigrants from New Orleans, liberated from the Mc- 
Donough estate. She was under charter from the 
Colonization Society ; but having landed the free 
blacks she moved off to the southwest coast and took 
in a full cargo of slaves. with which frieght she is now 
bound home. Small pox raged in New Georgia. 
President Benson was about to make war on the na- 
tives of the river Po, in consequence of their outrages 
on the Peddas. 






































Severe Storm on Capz Cop.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Journal writes: ‘From Wednesday noon 
until midnight, there raged upon the whole extent of 
Cape Cod, one of the most severe storms of snow and 
sleet, accompanied with a heavy wind, which has ac- 
curred since the destruction of Minot’s Ledge light. 
The storm had full sweep from Cobasset Narrows to 
Provincetown, leveling at least five hundred telegraph 
posts. A heavy rain prevailed next day, carrying 
away all the snow. The inhabitants upon the cape, 
from one end to the other, turned out to help repair 
the telegraph lines.” 







Cop Weatuer In THE West.—The St. Louis Demo- 
crat says they have already had fine sleighing and in- 
tense winter weather in that city. Further west and 
north the season has opened still more severe. In 
Keokuk, last week, the mercury was only two degrees 
above zero, the river frozen over, and liquids generally 
in a state of frigidity, if we may credit the local papers. 
At Waverly, Missouri, on the 6th, it fell twelve degrees 












the week. At Council Bluffs, however, it is reported 
that the thermometer was sizteen below zero on the 
morning of the 7th. This beats the eastern cold 
weather out of sight thus far, and gives the northwest 
another triumph to crow over, though of a dubious 
quality. The icecutters are already in the field, cutting 
ice for summer. 
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below zero, and remained nearly as low till the end of 















Decuine oF Wuatine In Nantucket.—There are 
present only 21 ships, one brig, and one schooner em 
ployed in the whale fishery belonging to Nantucke 
of an aggregate of 8022 tons. Twenty-five years ag 
there were 64 ships, of 21,268 tons.— Boston Travel 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Frovur anp Meat.—The Flour market is inactive 
but holders are firm in their demands. There is lit 
or no sbipping inquiry, and the sales are mostly con 
fied to the wants of the home trade at $5 37} a 5 62 
for common and good superfine; $5 75 a 5 87} fo 
extras; 6 a 6 50 for extra family ; 5 624 a 7 for fancy 
No change in Rye Flour or Corn Meal, and no sales ¢ 
either have been reported. 


Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat, an 
the offerings being light, prices are weil maintained 
Sales of 2,000 bushels good and prime Pennsylvani 
and Southern red at 134 a 135 cts. per bushel; whit 
is worth 140 a 150c. No change in Rye. Corn is dul 
and the receipts by Railroad are increasing. Sales ¢ 
1200 bushels prime dry new yellow in the ears, at & 
cts., and a lot of old yellow in store, at 92c. ; 800 bug 
damp new yellow sold 70 cts. Oats are steady at 4 
cents for Delaware, and 45c. for Pennsylvania. .12( 
busels Canada West Barley sold at 80 cents, and 15¢ 
bushels Barley Malt at 90 cents per bushel. 























YOUNG WOMAN having had some experienc 
in teaching, and possessing a certificate of quali 
fication, is desirous of a situation in a family school 
Address C. CLEMENT, 
12 mo. 17,—3t. Paulsboro, N. J. 


* ¢yCRIPTURAL WATCHWORD ”—a little book for 

s ) daily reading, just issued and for sale by the 
publishers, Hays & Zell, 439 Market st., Philadelphia 
Retail price 31 cents; per dozen $3.36 cents. Single 
eopies sent by mail, prepaid, for 37 cents. 12 mo.17 





EAVY BLEACHED SHIRTINGS made from Ar 
_ RicAN Corton, warranted in all respects the 
product of Free Labor. For sale by 
ELI DILLIN, 
No. 1218 Green st., opposite Ridge Avenue. 
11 mo. 26, 1859. 





NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
L YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advanee, 
the other in the middle of the session. No ext 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O0., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 


vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 


ply, for particulars, to 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





Merrihew & Thompeon, Printrs, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 


Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 


It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
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